WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
felt that it was others and not the Field-Marshal who objected to my
coming to Cairo. Lord Allenby had fully earned his great reputation
as a soldier and, in Egypt, as he told me himself, he was content for
others to do the work for him.
My steamer reached Alexandria late on a December afternoon. For
the second time in my life I lived through a few hours of a Phillips
Oppenheim novel. As we anchored a long way out from the quay-
side, a large picket-boat with about thirty Egyptian policemen on
board and led by Ingram Bey, the British Chief of Police in Alexandria,
dashed alongside. I was taken off the ship with all my luggage,
including a couple of heavy trunks which were in the hold. There
was a fleet of motor-cars awaiting us at the quay and I got into one
with Ingram, my luggage was piled into others, and policemen into
the rest, and off we went through the town to the station with motor-
horns blowing full blast al! the time. On reaching the station I was
hurried on to the platform, where the express to Cairo had been
waiting over an hour for my arrival. Two compartments had been
reserved for me and at the door of each stood a British detective in
civil clothes, both holding revolvers in their hands. My luggage was
piled into one compartment and I hurriedly entered the other, and off
we went. I should have added, though it might well have been taken
as a matter of course, with the detectives beside the door of my
carriage was also standing that most ubiquitous of all Pressmen,
Ward Price, of the Daily Mail. In Turkey or in Egypt, in Yugo-
slavia or in Germany, whenever there was a crisis or trouble, there
I always found Ward Price, first on the spot and generally in one of
the front seats. How he got there I do not know. What salary the
Daily Mail paid him I do not know either. But he earned every
penny of it. His flair was unerring and he just dropped like a vulture
out of the sky.
It was getting dark as we left Alexandria, but when I looked out of
the window at tie various stations at which we stopped I could see in
the gloom a detachment of Egyptian troops drawn up exactly opposite
my carriage. The detectives remained standing in the corridor out-
side my door throughout the journey. I had not anticipated anything
quite so sensational as this, but I suppose that Keown-Boyd, the
Director of Public Security in Egypt, feared lest the murderers of the
Sirdar might repeat their qoup on me. And of course at that time
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